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REALISM: REBORN OR RENOVATED? 


HE late Professor Frank Chapman Sharp used to tell his 

seminars in ethics he had never met a man who was con- 
vinced he was going to hell. It would be refreshing these days to 
encounter a philosopher who did not believe he was destined for 
the heaven reserved for true empiricists. For all that, it would 
be a mistake to assume, as it likewise would for the believers of 
Professor Sharp’s generation, that any of those so sure of their 
own state of grace expect to be able to consort with many of their 
colleagues in that ethereal sanctum or laboratory. In a recently 
published volume of essays‘ contributed by fourteen members of 
the Association for Realistic Philosophy, we are again told what 
empiricism is and why there are so féw empiricists in these cor- 
rupt times. 

In one respect this book is unique among recent codperative 
works. Its authors display a united front against those they 
regard as enemies and detractors; they do not quarrel with one 
another, and, if there are serious differences of opinion among 
them, these are played down to such an extent that the casual 
reader would not be aware of them. Just how deep this agree- 
ment goes is difficult to determine, for two reasons. About half 
of the articles are partially or wholly devoted to critical analysis 
of other philosophic positions and programs—naturalism comes in 
for the lion’s share of the attack—and these serve to define the 
realistic position only negatively. And‘ in almost every contri- 
bution one finds, in the summary of conclusions or tucked away 
somewhere in the body, a little disclaimer of any finality of results, 
because, after all, the problems that have been dealt with all lead 
off into metaphysics, and cannot be settled till the latter has been 
brought to a state of perfection. Since there is but one article 
(that of John Wild) that treats of metaphysics directly, there is 
actually no ground for significant disagreement except over the 
thesis of the ultimacy of metaphysics; and this no contributor 
Ventures to challenge. 


1The Return to Reason; Essays in Realistic Philosophy. Edited by 
John Wild. Chicago, Henry Regnery Co., 1953. x, 373 pp. 
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This is not to say that interesting and important things are 
not said, nor should it be taken to imply that this group of thinkers 
consider themselves to be settling all questions by an act of pure 
metaphysical insight. Quite the contrary. They claim, one and 
all, to be empiricists, even ‘‘radical empiricists,’’ and ‘‘the only 
true empiricists.’’ ‘‘For the realist, the first canon of sound 
scientific procedure is the ruthless subordination of all inferential 
interpretation and theoretical construction to the data as they are 
given, no matter how extraordinary or unexpected they may be”’ 
(Wild, p. 37). Defense of realism’s empiricism takes two forms: 
polemic argument intended to prove that others who have made 
claim to being empiricists actually do not deserve the name, and 
the development of a discipline which they call ‘‘phenomenology”’ 
(carefully distinguished from the idealistic phenomenology of re- 
cent German philosophy), whose function it is to examine, without 
prejudice or presupposition, the direct experience of man. The 
critical arguments (they are most heavily concentrated in the 
articles of Harmon M. Chapman, John Wild, and Oliver Martin) 
are indeed worthy of a careful reading by those our authors refer 
to as ‘‘self-styled empiricists.’’ In general, they take the form 
of showing that these thinkers have employed restrictive assump- 
tions about the nature of the ‘‘real’’ that limit the data from 
which they argue to only a small part of what man actually can 
and does experience. These arguments are not new, but they are 
handled rather well. They will fall with different force upon 
different ‘‘empiricists.’’ The materialist is the easiest victim; the 
pragmatist is probably least vulnerable to them. But one gathers 
that the pragmatist’s sin is not so much restriction of the data 
as acceptance of a principle of continuity that amounts to rejection 
of the principle of realism—that ‘‘The cosmos consists of real, 
substantial entities existing in themselves and ordered to one an- 
other by real, extramental relations’’ (from the association’s plat- 
form, p. 357). Or, in other words, the pragmatist pollutes the 
entire spring of knowledge by twisting the meaning of ‘‘data’’ out 
of all recognizable resemblance to itself. 

Professor Chapman is spokesman for phenomenology. He rep- 
resents his contribution as an attempt to absorb Husserl’s insights 
into a realistic epistemology. The problem is to account for the 
double-pronged fact that man is in the world, and that the world 
is in man: that as one object among others he is localized, finite, 
subject to the accidents and relations which other objects are sub- 
ject to; but that as a knower the only limits to his consciousness are 
the limits of ‘‘what is.’’ The transcendental nature of conscious- 
ness is as much a datum as the finiteness and spatio-temporal par- 
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ticularity of sensory experience. The answer is found in a distinc- 
tion between two ‘‘faculties’’ of man: sensory awareness and re- 
flection. The object of sensory awareness is not a sensation (the 
latter is an abstraction to be found only in theories about sensory 
experience) but an object existing independently of the subject. 
Thus awareness yields direct acquaintance with objects, and 
though the occasion of awareness may always be associated with 
causal processes passing from object to subject, the act of awareness 
itself cannot be reduced to such processes. Reflection is, as its root 
meaning indicates, reflexive, an awareness of awareness, or a taking 
account not just of objects, but of objects as experienced. In re- 
flection we thus become aware of ourselves as natural objects 
among other objects. This is both a view had from within the 
world—no supernatural perspective is needed—and a view of the 
world. Through reflection we also become aware of recurrent uni- 
versal elements in our experience, and it is only through recog- 
nition of these that sensory awareness becomes either communicable 
to others, or definite to ourselves. No claim is made for the in- 
fallibility of reflection, and any supposition that is independent 
of sensory awareness is expressly disavowed. It is interesting 
that Chapman introduces, in addition to the object of direct sensory 
awareness and the universal as object of reflective awareness, a 
third kind of object, the ‘‘intentional duplicate.’’ Such is an 
object of a memory, for the memory is not a direct awareness of 
its object. It is, rather, an awareness of an object which is 
intended to represent an external and independent object. Thus 
“‘ideas’’—though they are not called by this name—are introduced 
as distinct from both objects of direct sensory awareness and uni- 
versals discerned in the latter by reflection. 

All of those writers who touch on the subject of epistemology 
make a great deal of the act of intent and the intentional relation, 
and, though no other employs Mr. Chapman’s term, ‘‘intentional 
duplicate,’? some do employ its equivalent. Thus Francis H. 
Parker, in an article on realistic epistemology, stressing the fact 
that ‘‘all awareness consists in an identification with something 
other than itself’’ (p. 156), struggles mightily with the meaning 
of ‘‘identity,’’ as thus applied within the act of awareness. After 
a complicated relational analysis of awareness, he emerges with 
the conclusion that there must be two senses in which the object— 
that with which the awareness is identified—must be taken. (Mr. 
Parker’s terminology is abstruse. No attempt to duplicate it is 
made here.) It is always intended that the object of a judgment 
be something more than just the object as it appears in the judg- 
ment. But while this is always inténded, it is not always the case. 
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Sometimes the object as terminus is simply the object as it exists 
in the judgment. Now this seems to be simply an admission that 
the erroneous judgment has for its object an ‘‘intentional dupli- 
cate’’ which is not recognized as a duplicate, but is taken to be 
the object itself. It would be much easier to say ‘‘idea,’’ and one 
might wonder why that term is so carefully avoided. The answer 
seems to be that the realist is trying to utilize to the full his as- 
sumption that in awareness the ultimate object—reality itself—is 
given directly, and that, when to meet the fact of error he has to 
make adjustments that strain this assumption, he hesitates to use 
a word that, though applicable, would in the minds of his readers 
call up the unsolved problems centering in the relations between 
ideas and their objects. Yet, that these problems are not involved 
in his account of the grounds of error can certainly be doubted. 

The greatest weakness of the arguments, negative and positive, 
offered in this book, lies in the way the problem of error is handled 
—or, one might say, not handled, for the majority of contributors 
have nothing whatever to say about it. As has already been as- 
serted, many of the critical arguments directed at various forms 
of empiricism—and at idealism as well—are intrinsically worthy of 
consideration. But throughout all of this polemic no appreciation 
whatever is shown of the problems which forced these other thinkers 
into the positions they came to occupy. Realism is a naturally 
attractive philosophy. We would all of us, I am sure, be very 
happy to rest in a realistic position, and the more naive it might 
be, the better we would like it. It is not perversity of mind that 
has led some thinkers to abandon the realistic postulate of direct 
experience, but the fact and ubiquity of error. Unless our realists 
can solve the problem of error without abandoning their realistic 
position, all of their polemic, whatever its intrinsic merit, is a case 
of the pot calling the kettle black. It should be added that more 
than a mere theoretical account of the manner in which error is 
possible is required. Empiricism’s no doubt lamentable restric- 
tions upon the nature of the real have all been occasioned by 8 
desire to delineate a source of dependable data, and have been ac- 
companied by constructive attempts to provide a method whereby 
dependable conclusions can be drawn from the data as envisaged. 
What do our realists offer by way of such a method? 

The ultimate test, for them, remains empirical where the ques- 
tion is one of the existence of something—even the existence of an 
essence, since, following Aristotle rather than Plato, they insist 
that essences not only do not exist in separation from individuals, 
but can be known only through an encounter with individuals. 
But sensory experience is vague and confused, its ‘‘what’’ is indis- 
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tinct or even lacking. Reflection is needed to distinguish the 
‘‘what it is’’ within the simple ‘‘it is’’ that is provided by sensation. 
In consequence the appeal to sensation is not as final as, in some of 
their remarks, it is made out to be. No judgment to the effect 
that something exists is of any practical consequence until the 
something that is asserted to exist is specified. It is not that 
essences are not given to sensory awareness, but that the latter is, 
by itself, unable to utilize them. The claim that the ultimate 
appeal is to sensory awareness is therefore justified in the sense 
that whatever evidence is sought must be found in direct presenta- 
tions of sense. But sense is not the sole, or even the final arbiter, 
for it is only after reflection—which is sharply distinguished from 
sensation—that we find ourselves in a position to pass judgment 
at all. Thus far, this is not very different from any other em- 
pirical account of the process of verification. No empiricist has 
been able to offer a plausible account of a verification process that 
does not involve some kind of rational manipulation of the data in 
some of its stages. The difference between the realists and other 
empiricists must be sought in the formers’ insistence that in both 
the sensory and the reflective process awareness is not just in- 
itially or terminally, but continuously, of real, independent ob- 
jects. At first blush this looks to be a most promising start. 
No problem of knowledge, really. The object is always in control, 
hence no external control on belief need be imposed. The reflective 
process is one of ‘‘viewing,’’ not of calculation or the weighing 
of evidence. To be sure, there are always new ‘‘views’’ of an 
object to be had, and, assumedly, when conflicting reports on ex- 
perience appear, they are to be interpreted as stemming from dif- 
ferent viewpoints, not yet included within some ‘‘higher’’ reflective 
view that will, when it is had, show them to be complementary, not 
contradictory. In place of a set of devices designed to exclude or 
eliminate erroneous judgments, what is required is a formula for 
achievement of ever higher and more inclusive viewpoints. 

The above account of the realist’s handling of the problem of 
control of judgment is this writer’s interpretation of the view 
they ought to maintain. No author in this volume says flatly this, 
but several come close to it. For example, Chapman: ‘“‘.. . 
[since] whatsoever I sensuously behold can only be_ beheld 
through objectively grounded perspectives from definite real points 
of view, we may then also assert as its correlate that the real can 
manifest itself sensuously only through appearances. .. . Per- 
ceiving, therefore, as we know and practice it, is more than merely 
sensing; it is also using our sense data, not as bases for discursive 
inference, but as refracting media through which the discerning 
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glance of conception reaches not only to the appearing object but 
also into it, as it were, to its pervasive structural elements... . 
All this, of course, on the assumption that conceiving is a kind of 
awareness, @ way of apprehending things—or comprehending them 
—and not an alleged subjective manipulation of so-called gen- 
eralities or universals solely mental or logical in their provenience 
and non-cognitive in nature’’ (pp. 28-29). From this quotation 
it can be seen that the account already given of the realist’s ob- 
jective needs further specification on one point; the ‘‘higher 
perspective’’ that they seek is not one that, in a spatio-temporal 
sense, includes the whole of reality spread out in its particularity 
with all relations of particular to particular exhibited, but an ‘‘in- 
ternal’’ view of each of the various species of things that make up 
the world. This statement could be supported by many direct 
quotations. The whole tenor of the book is one of compart- 
mentalization—the careful delineation and separation of this prob- 
lem from that problem, of the ‘‘nature’’ of this from the ‘‘nature’’ 
of that, the assignment of this task to this discipline, that task to 
another. This process of fragmentation is balanced, to be sure, 
by a set of assertions—equally numerous and insistent—that what 
is thus reflectively distinguished is, mm being, one indissoluble 
whole. The essence cannot exist in separation from the individual ; 
reason (reflection) has no function to perform in the absence of 
sensation; man’s rationality is inseparable from his animality. 
Since the resolution of these seemingly opposed sets of statements 
is to be sought in metaphysics, it is necessary to look into the 
concept of the latter which our authors defend. 

The definitive account of metaphysics is offered by John Wild. 
Others touch on the subject and even supplement his remarks, but 
none disagrees with him. Existence, it is argued, is a datum, the 
all-pervasive datum, since everything with which man is con- 
fronted exists in some sense or other. Metaphysics is divided into 
two phases or sub-disciplines. The first, general metaphysics, ‘‘is 
the analysis of being in general and those traits which any ex- 
istent entity must possess as such’’ (p. 55). This discipline is 
governed by two general principles, the ‘‘law of contradiction”’ 
and the ‘‘ principle of sufficient reason.’’ The former simply marks 
the boundary between being and non-being. Being is a pervasive 
character which cannot be denied of anything that exists. Its only 
opposite, therefore, is non-being, and since no existent character 
ean mark off being from non-being, contradiction alone sets the 
boundary. ‘‘Being is not nothing.’’ The necessity of the law ‘‘is 
engrained in the very structure of existence. Hence if we are to 
think of being as it is, our thought also must follow this law”’ 
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(p. 56). The principle of sufficient reason asserts the intelligibility 
of being: ‘‘being contains its sufficient reasons within itself... 
(1) it ean be understood, or ‘contains reasons’; (2) these reasons 
are sufficient’’ (p. 56). Combining the two laws, we find that there 
are no limits to intelligibility, ‘‘Because from all the reasons there 
are, only nothing is excluded, and nothing contains no reasons. 
Since being contains reasons, and contains all the reasons there 
are, it is intelligible’ (p. 56). This is the gist of what is said on 
the subject of general metaphysics, though it is implied that much 
more could be said if space permitted. 

The second phase of metaphysics has to do with the question 
of being as it is exhibited in the entities that are presented to us 
in our immediate experience. This at once raises the problems of 
change, of substance and accident, of the one and the many, and 
of essence and existence. The answers given are Aristotle’s and 
no more need be said about them here, though, again, it is hinted 
that much more remains to be done within this phase of meta- 
physics, especially by way of coupling it with the new and quite 
undeveloped science of phenomenology. 

In connection with metaphysics, an article by Menke H. 
Thompson, ‘‘On the Distinction Between Thing and Property,”’ 
deserves special mention. Professor Thompson is concerned with 
a perennial question: Is it possible to indicate (denote) a thing 
without describing it through a listing of its properties? And if it 
can be referred to only through description, can the latter ever, 
from a theoretical point of view, be sufficient to identify the thing 
unambiguously? His answer to the second question is no, and 
he rejects also the possibility that a thing might be referred to 
through mention of its position in space or time, since description 
would have to be employed to identify such a position. Using 
the expression ‘‘D-term’’ for descriptive terms and ‘‘K-term’’ for 
words that seem to specify a thing without describing it, he goes 
on to argue that the proper name involves elements of description 
and cannot therefore be a K-term. He decides, finally, that things 
in their individuality cannot be specified. They can only be de- 
scribed, to any degree necessary for practical identification, but 
not exhaustively. But that, on the other hand, things can be 
specified as to kind. This is accomplished by placing them in a 
classificatory scheme. Thus, in referring to a certain thing as a 
“‘dog,’’ we employ a K-term. ‘‘Dog’’ may, of course, bring to 
mind characteristics belonging to dogs, but this is not necessary; 
it simply indicates that the same words that can serve as K-terms 
are often used as D-terms. To employ a K-term, as such, ap- 
parently means to rely solely on an ontological distinction between 
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kinds. Since it is the kind that determines the properties its indi- 
viduals will display, it is ontologically primary, and ean be referred 
to without mention of properties. Apparently Thompson thinks 
that the practical impossibility of distinguishing a single kind 
without mention of properties can be avoided by placing kinds in a 
scheme and referring to the position of a kind in that scheme. 
He does not so much as raise the question of how position within 
the scheme can be determined without mention of characteristics 
by which the classified kinds would be conceptualized, but he does 
admit that ‘‘within the context of inquiry the application of a 
K-term is governed by the presence or absence of observable 
properties. . .’’ (p. 185). Mr. Thompson apparently does not 
mean that to reflection a kind is intelligible without recourse to 
conceptualization through characteristics, for then reference to its 
position in a scheme would be quite unnecessary. 

This is just one more example of what, to the ‘‘self-styled 
empiricist,’’ is the maddening propensity of these thinkers to draw 
themselves out of the range of anything the latter could regard as 
empirical control. Granted, there is a problem of denotation that 
presses harder on the empiricist’s heels than on those of any other 
thinker. But the problem is not merely theoretical. It is practical 
in the very important sense that it is only through specification of 
the object an investigator is studying, without describing it in 
such a way as to beg the question of what he may learn about it 
through his investigation, that inquiry can yield any results. A 
‘‘solution’’ that is inapplicable within any field of inquiry cannot 
count as a solution for the empiricist. Nor does Professor Wild’s 
account of metaphysics offer even a hint of how the latter is to be 
applied to control the process of thought, or that of scientific 
investigation. High talk about the principle of contradiction gets 
one nowhere. What we need to know is on what occasions appli- 
cation of the principle is warranted, and this knowledge does not 
originate in metaphysics and filter downward to the sciences, but 
rather passes upward from the sciences to metaphysics. The latter 
may still be granted the significant function of reflecting on the 
summarized and codified results of scientific investigation and 
drawing from them suggestions of new schemata into which sci- 
entific data, as well as the facts of common experience, might be 
more meaningfully fitted. These new schemata ought to be broader 
than those found within the sciences themselves and ought to 
provide places for phases of man’s experience that the sciences 
have overlooked or defined out of existence. Such should be the 
prerogative of metaphysics, but to grant it this is not to release 
it from an obligation to submit itself to empirical control. Em- 
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pirical control as envisaged by whom? That, of course, is the 
question. If by the sciences whose narrowness is being criticized, 
the result can be nothing other than re-affirmation of the conclu- 
sions of those sciences. Metaphysics must be given some autonomy 
in the determination of what kind of process does yield adequate 
empirical control. How much will probably never be settled to 
everyone’s satisfaction; but to the degree that metaphysics is 
granted autonomy, it must be required to furnish its own definite 
plans for control. 

To summarize and bring to a close this chain of running criti- 
cism: I fail to discern in these pages even a promising germ of an 
applicable program of control. To be sure phenomenology is as- 
serted to be a purely descriptive discipline, and hence definitive 
of the data that shall control subsequent conclusions. Such a 
science might not be possible at all on some theories of awareness. 
The realists face a converse difficulty: because awareness is direct 
(this is their reiterated assumption, though some exceptions have 
already been noted) and because its object is wholly independent 
of the awareness itself, all reports on experience must be descrip- 
tive. Phenomenology, then, cannot be a distinct science, and its 
claim to control over the data can be based only on the fact that 
the phenomenologist has reflected more deeply on the phe- 
nomena of awareness than others have done. But still, anybody’s 
report, be it reflective or not, is still descriptive and cannot be 
denied relevance on the level of reflection on which it is offered. 
How about the control of intermediate processes occurring be- 
tween recognition of the data and the drawing of conclusions? 
Logic, of course, comes to mind. What does Professor Veatch 
(‘For a Realistic Logic’’) do with logic? He withdraws from it 
the whole of its conventional formal content and converts it into an 
investigation of the intentional relation of identity—an investiga- 
tion of the type which Professor Thompson was conducting in the 
article cited. In point of fact, logic can no more be a special 
discipline than phenomenology; and, even more obviously than in 
the case of the latter, it cannot exert control over processes of 
reasoning, because it is the process of reasoning—‘‘poor’’ reason- 
ing as well as ‘‘good’’—and the process of reasoning itself is noth- 
ing but a process of (reflective) observation. (Here a quotation 
from Professor Wild, which puzzled this reader a good deal, is 
pertinent: ‘‘Zf we are to think of real existence as it is, we must 
never contradict ourselves. But this necessity is not engrained in 
the structure of human thought. If so, we should never contra- 
dict ourselves. It is engrained in the very structure of existence’’ 
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(p. 56). But doesn’t human thought bear the attribute of ex- 
istence? Then how can we contradict ourselves?) 

The articles grouped together in Part II, which deal with the 
metaphysically less central and more practical disciplines of 
aesthetics, ethics, politics, and education, exhibit somewhat less 
uniformity of opinion, though they all start from some common 
ground—ground best to be sought in the Association’s Platform, 
printed at the end of the volume. What: is most striking about 
those contributions that are least divergent is that, where the 
needs of a practical discipline demand postulates of a more con- 
erete content than can be provided by the abstract dissertations 
of Part I, there is a strong tendency to seek these postulates, ready- 
made, in Aristotle. Thus, despite the warnings issued in Part I 
to the effect that realistic philosophy must be based on a sound 
metaphysics and phenomenology, and that both of these disciplines 
are currently in a very imperfect state of development, it is as- 
sumed that already—in ancient times, even—enough realistic 
knowledge of the nature of man is at hand to permit the deduction 
of a framework of social institutions superior to any now in ex- 
istence. Defense of the empirical nature of realism here tends to 
be displaced by the argument that realism alone can provide an 
adequate basis for democracy—a thesis that is a little difficult to 
reconcile with the writings of some of the respected ancients ; hence 
a defense of Plato against Popper (Robert Jordan: ‘‘The Revolt 
Against Philosophy: The Spell of Popper’’). 

The tendency to divide, noted in the discussion of Part I, runs 
rampant in some of these articles. Harry S. Broudy (‘‘Realism 
and the Philosophy of Education’’) tells us that the major error 
of the experimentalists in education has been to assume that the 
child is nothing but a small man, and that the processes by which 
a man learns are also those by which the child must learn. The 
thought behind this is obviously that the child is not yet a rational 
animal. He goes on to suggest that pupils be divided into groups 
distinguished by their innate ability to deal with abstractions, and 
that different educational procedures be employed within each 
group. One cannot help thinking of Plato’s three classes of 
citizen, and one could scarcely be blamed for wondering whose 
concept of democracy is to be grounded in whose concept of man. 
The question is rhetorical, the answer disquieting. 

Several of the more divergent articles are worthy of more ex- 
tended consideration than will here be given them. Eliseo Vivas 
affirms his faith in the ontic status of value and discusses intelli- 
gently the relation of aesthetician to artist and art critic. Vivas 
is more chary of promising immediate and definite progress in his 
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subject once the realistic approach is taken than are the other con- 
tributors to Part II. J. Arthur Martin’s offering, ‘‘A Realistic In- 
terpretation of Forgiveness,’’ ought to command respect regardless 
of the affiliations of author or reader. He goes directly to work, 
with no waving of banners, and displays remarkable skill in anal- 
ysis and no little insight. One can doubt that it is from realism that 
he derives his appercu, but, if it is, the case for realism would be 
immensely stronger had this volume been packed with studies as 
direct, unpolemical, and impressive as his. After all, it is, I 
suspect, the man who accounts for philosophical progress and not 
the school. The best a school can do is make itself attractive to 
good men. There is also reason to doubt that the strength of 
realism can ever lie in its ability to generate heavy metaphysical 
machinery. Should it not, rather, be content to show that such 
metaphysics as is needed comes naturally to man and serves best 
when it is least in evidence? 

The article that comes nearest to ‘‘not belonging’’ in content 
and spirit with the others is John Ladd’s ‘‘ Reason and Practice.”’ 
It does belong, if any view that derives from Aristotle does. But 
it is from a side of Aristotle that is not.so much as mentioned by 
the others that it derives, and a side which, one may suspect, the 
others would find a little difficult to reconcile with their developed 
views. The outward evidence of this possible incompatibility is 
the fact that Professor Ladd allies himself with C. L. Stevenson’s 
views, expressed in Ethics and Language, on the one side, and with 
much of what Dewey has said, on the other. Ladd’s position is a 
product of two doctrines of Aristotle: the view that something 
more than a cognition of the good is needed to motivate man to 
seek the good, and the theory of ‘‘practical reasoning’’ or logic 
of probabilities. Ladd argues that ethical reasoning is not formally 
syllogistic, but empirical in the sense of being non-demonstrative, 
and that what distinguishes it from the empirical sciences—which 
also he regards as being non-demonstrative—is the fact that it 
deals with attitudes rather than ‘‘facts.’’ He seems to think of 
this theory as merely supplementary to the basic pronouncements 
on metaphysics found in Part I, but the following quotation in- 
dicates the presence of a fundamental conflict of attitudes: ‘‘I 
suggest that all ‘ethical beliefs’ are founded upon some kind of 
attitude. . . . My statement might be tested by an ‘ideal’ experi- 
ment of considering a being that could only cognize and had no 
attitudes, feelings, prejudices at all. Such a being would be only 
a thinking machine of the type considered im cybernetics’? (p. 
240, my italics). If Ladd’s use of ‘‘cognize’’ in the above is not 
a slip, the passage implies that the reflective process dealt with in 
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Part I could be carried on by ‘‘a thinking machine’’—certainly 
not a proposition which would be tolerated by the other authors 
of this volume. Ladd’s statement, and its implications, show how 
close he is to the problem with which Dewey was always wrestling 
—i.e., how difficult, even dangerous, it is to separate the processes 
of thought from their motivation. The thesis of Woodbridge and 
his students, that Dewey is a modern Aristotelian, comes to mind. 
It is clear enough that much of Dewey’s thought can be traced 
back to Aristotle, but it is equally clear that Dewey’s philosophy 
could be derived from Aristotle only by a decidedly one-sided 
emphasis upon a selected set of Aristotelian pronouncements. 
Ladd seems to have fallen victim to the tendency to compart- 
mentalization already noted. His three-way distinction between 
formal reason and practical reason, and between practical reason 
that deals with matters of fact (empirical science) and practical 
reason that deals with attitudes (ethics), if combined with the 
view elsewhere expressed in this volume, that all reasoning is 
simple cognition, will pretty surely lead to the conclusion that 
the ideal reasoner in philosophy (as distinct from ethics) and sci- 
ence would be a recording machine of sufficient complexity to 
respond not merely to each isolated influence upon it, but to 
indefinitely complex combinations of influences which impinge on 
it serially in time; and which it interrelates, by its internal 
mechanism, some in the mode of formal logic, some in that of a 
logic of probabilities. And yet, the very best arguments that are 
to be found in this book are devoted to proof of the proposition 
that the processes of perception and cognition cannot be adequately 
explained on the analogy of the machine. The internal tensions 
here at work are not hard to discern. The machine analogy és 
attractive because the machine is supposed to be neutral. Per- 
ception and reason should trace the contours of what is without. 
injecting anything of their invention, and this would be possible 
if the structure of what is were identical with the structure of 
reason itself. But here, again, human reason becomes little more 
than a matrix pre-prepared to receive the impressions of things 
that are, as they are; and while the physicalistic trappings of the 
machine are here not required, the essence of the machine analogy 
is retained. This of course leaves man’s valuational activity out 
of the picture, and a special pigeonhole must be provided for it. 
But what becomes of Vivas’ assertion of the ontic status of value? 
If value is embedded in ‘‘what is,’’ then why should a special 
kind of reason have to be provided to account for man’s perception 
of it? And what, finally, becomes of the ‘‘wholeness of man’’ 
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and the wholeness of ‘‘what is’’ of which man cannot be denied 
to be a part? . 

The answer our realists have to offer is patent: The unit is one 
of being. In metaphysics all that has been sundered is joined 
again. To many modern readers this will seem all too facile an 
answer. It already, within the confines of this book, has been 
employed as a permissive contract, bestowing the right to divide 
and distinguish to the heart’s content, with full assurance that 
there is no gap so wide that metaphysics cannot close it. 


W. Donawtp OLIVER 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
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The Metaphysics of Logical Positivism. Gustav BERGMANN. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1954. x, 341 pp. $4.75. 


Bergmann’s views on the metaphysics of Logical Positivism 
are presented here by him in the form of a selection of his recent 
essays on diverse but more or less metaphysical topics. Of the 
eighteen essays selected all but one were previously published 


elsewhere between the years 1947 and 1953. The exception is a 
paper read in a symposium of the American Philosophical Associ- 
ation in 1952 and now appearing in print for the first time. 

In contrast with the more familiar conception of Logical Posi- 
tivism as a philosophical position quite antithetical to metaphysical 
investigation, Bergmann expounds a conception of the position 
according to which this is not so. In their own way Positivists can 
be and are metaphysicians too; they can and do investigate and 
try to find answers to genuinely ontological questions. But when 
they do ask such questions, and when they proceed to provide 
answers for them, they do so in a particular way. In them meta- 
physics has taken a linguistic turn. 

Different types of Positivists, as Bergmann puts it, execute this 
turn in different ways. The way that he himself favors involves 
‘‘reconstructing’’ metaphysical questions by considering them in 
relation to an ‘‘ideal language.’’ Since Bergmann uses the term 
‘‘Positivism,’’ or ‘‘Logical Positivism,’’ very broadly, to cover not 
only the variant forms of Logical Empiricism but also the recent 
less formal types of analytic philosophy, largely of British in- 
spiration, which likewise may be considered as descendants of 
classical British Empiricism, it is clear that not all those who are 
“*Positivists’’ in this broad sense of the word are as tolerant as 
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he of ontological inquiries or are in agreement with him concerning 
the particular linguistic techniques of most promise for dealing 
with them. Bergmann holds that although metaphysical ques- 
tions, the traditional metaphysical ones concerning mind and mat- 
ter, universals, and the rest, are in their old forms confused, puz- 
zling, and, taken literally, nonsensical, they can be rescued from 
this unastisfactory state, purified, and made capable of being an- 
swered by being properly recast, as a skillful philosopher should 
know how to recast them, as questions about an ideal language. 

The main characteristics of a language held to be ideal for 
philosophical purposes are familiar ones, though in the course of 
elaborating his views Bergmann is led to propose some features 
for the language that are not usual in the type of Positivism he 
represents (e.g., the proposal that this language contain an un- 
defined descriptive predicate standing for the mental act or 
propositional attitude of ‘‘knowing’’). The two primary respects 
in which the character of the ideal language is specified are these: 
(1) On the syntactical side, it is proposed that it be a formally 
constructed language with substantially the logical structure, with 
respect to formation and transformation rules, of the system of 
Principia Mathematica, or, as Bergmann sometimes prefers to say, 
of the non-controversial portions of that work. (2) On the 
semantical side, the determination of the character of the language 
is not so simply made; for here there is the question of what sort 
of undefined descriptive terms shall be employed in the language, 
of how its descriptive constants shall be interpreted. In the 
philosophical work of laying down the specifications of the ideal 
language on this point, of considering alternative proposals, dis- 
cussing and evaluating them, the traditional metaphysical .issues 
arise in the new linguistic form in which they are held to be more 
amenable to solution. 

They do not arise, however, in the ideal language itself, but 
instead in the discussion and consideration of this language, a 
discussion and consideration that itself takes place in another 
language, this time one of the non-formal languages that we norn- 
ally speak and hence naturally and justifiably use for this pur- 
pose. It is a mistake, made sometimes by representatives of the 
Positivist philosophy, to suppose that, because metaphysical ques- 
tions are not and cannot be expressed within the ideal language, 
they are therefore negligible and cannot ever be legitimately asked. 
Although they cannot be asked within the ideal language, they 
ean be asked, legitimately and in a new and promising way, in 
talking about this language. The form they take then is that of 
questions concerning the specifications of this ideal language and, 
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in particular, concerning what undefined descriptive signs are 
needed in a language that is adequate for philosophical purposes. 

Ontological questions, concerning mind and matter, substance, 
universals, and the rest, are questions about the categories of being 
and existence, about the fundamental kinds of things or features 
that must be recognized as parts of the make-up of our world. Are 
there bodies? Are there minds? In at least one sense in which 
these questions can be construed, they can be easily answered by 
all of us, and in the affirmative. Of course there are. But this is 
not the sense in which these questions are asked and disputed about 
in metaphysics. The ontological questions about bodies and minds 
are not at all like the question whether there are drug stores in 
Iowa City, Iowa. One important clue to this is that no ontological 
question is ever settled by experimental or experiential evidence 
in the direct, tidy way in which questions like that about the 
drug stores can sometimes be settled. Following the suggestion 
in this clue one sees that philosophers disputing about ontological 
questions are not in some mad way contending over whether they 
are all disembodied spirits, or bodies like stones with no mental 
characteristics whatever. They are disputing over whether, in a 
basic inventory of the kinds of things that are the constituents 
of the world, both these kinds of things must be included (dual- 
ism), whether perhaps one of them is sufficient for such an in- 
ventory and the other can be regarded as a form of it (materialism 
or idealism), or whether perhaps neither need be included in such 
an inventory, since both of them can be conceived as forms of a 
third something else (neutral monism). The questions about how 
these things can be conceived, about whether they have to be con- 
ceived separately or whether they can perhaps be conceived in 
terms of each other, naturally translate into questions about how 
these things can be defined. And when these questions are viewed 
in connection with the project of constructing an ideal language, 
they become questions about the defined and undefined descriptive 
terms in that language. What kinds of undefined descriptive 
constants are required in a language constructed along the syn- 
tactical lines indicated above in order that it shall not be one- 
sided or partial but shall enable one in principle to say in it 
everything he needs to say in speaking about the world? 

Given this linguistic analysis, the ontological assertion of ma- 
terialism translates substantially as a contention that the conceived 
ideal language requires for its undefined descriptive predicates 
only those that stand for characters of physical objects and that all 
of what are ordinarily called ‘‘mental’’ terms can be defined 
in such an interpreted formal system. Classical nominalism, 
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the thesis that there are no universals, translates into the assertion 
that the only indispensable undefined descriptive terms in the ideal 
language are proper names. Bergmann’s own ontological position 
may be most easily indicated in its relation to that of phenomenal- 
ism or idealism. The linguistic version of the phenomenalistic or 
idealistic metaphysic is the contention that the ideal language 
requires for its undefined descriptive signs only that kind which 
stand for items in our direct, phenomenal experience, the particu- 
lars among these signs standing for such individual things as sense 
data and elementary feelings, and the predicates naming characters 
exemplified by these individuals. While Bergmann agrees with 
the ‘‘Principle of Acquaintance’’ that is exemplified here, the 
Principle that all the undefined descriptive signs of the ideal 
language refer to entities with which we are directly or phe- 
nomenally acquainted (pp. 43-44, 258), he believes that the phe- 
nomenalists have been too narrow in their employment of this 
Principle and that this narrowness, in the specification of unde- 
fined descriptive terms, has led them to propose as a base for the 
ideal language one that is incomplete and hence inadequate for 
philosophical purposes. To the kinds of basic descriptive predi- 
cates acceptable under the traditional phenomenalist conceptions 
there needs to be added, he argues, quite in conformity with the . 
Principle of Acquaintance, at least one sign standing for the 
mental act or propositional attitude of knowing (pp. 54-57, 98- 
99, 147-152, 215, 266), and, as opposed to naturalism on this point, 
at least one other standing for a basic valuative aspect of our 
moral or aesthetic experience (pp. 15, 44, 77, 243-244). 

These proposals concerning the way one should view, analyze, 
and attempt to answer metaphysical questions are intriguing and 
suggestive. They are also, in certain important ways, dubious. 
It is doubtful, in the first place, with respect to at least some of 
these questions, whether, after they have been translated into the 
‘‘reconstructed’’ form indicated for them in these proposals, they 
have not suffered so great a change that they have lost their 
philosophical identity. This is a question that commonly arises 
concerning ideas or concepts that undergo any considerable change. 
When is the change in the idea or concept sufficiently great so that 
it is more proper to speak of a new idea or concept taking the place 
of the old one than of the old one persisting in a new form? Some 
kind of change, to be sure, is inevitable, is intended in the program 
of metaphysical revision under examination here, a change, by 
means of linguistic reconstruction, that is intended to render the 
old questions more meaningful, exact, and capable of yielding 
answers. It is not, however, changes intended or effected in just 
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these directions that are the objects of suspicion here, but, rather, 
a broad change in another respect that results, in the case of at 
least some of the traditional metaphysical questions, when they 
are translated as questions concerning the basic descriptive equip- 
ment of an ideal language. 

What happens to metaphysical questions in undergoing this 
linguistic reconstruction is not uniformly the same. Some of them, 
such as questions about realism and nominalism, undergo this 
operation much more gracefully and emerge from it in a form 
that much more definitely retains their former philosophical identi- 
ties than others, such as the traditional metaphysical questions 
about mind and body. What is doubted is whether, when these 
latter questions have undergone the kind of translation that Berg- 
man gives to them, they have not been so modified that they have 
lost a great deal of the content that made them originally and 
properly the objects of deep philosophical concern. One thinks of 
the great modern philosophers, of Descartes and Hobbes, of 
Spinoza and Berkeley, for example, and the complex of deep 
issues that each was wrestling with in these mind-body questions, 
issues concerning man, his nature, and his relation to that portion 
of his world that the new physics assured him was clearly material 
and mechanical. One thinks of the young Leibniz walking in the 
woods of Rosenthal, debating with himself whether, in the apparent 
clash of metaphysical views, he should take the part of ‘‘ Aristotle’’ 

r ‘‘Democritus.’’ And one thinks of our own day and of how 
it might be possible to induce the learned young men of these 
times, particularly those interested in the social sciences, to take 
at least one thoughtful walk before giving themselves unreservedly 
to one or other of these masters. Then one wonders how it is 
possible to suppose that the substance of these great metaphysical 
issues is retained in the reconstructed forms proposed here, and 
whether one must not conclude that these reconstructions are but 
pallid linguistic ghosts, rather than philosophically satisfactory 
versions, of the original great metaphysical new from which 
they spring. 

The doubts and reservations just expressed concerning this way 
of conceiving metaphysical questions may be extended more gen- 
erally to the broad conception of proper philosophical method 
in accordance with which this view of metaphysics has been reached. 
It may be granted at once that many philosophical controversies are 
illuminated when the linguistic roots and aspects of them are ex- 
posed and examined. It is a very considerable leap from this 
premise to the conclusion that the pursuit of philosophic wisdom 
can be restricted to, or even concentrated in, the activity of con- 
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structing and interpreting a formalized system and discoursing 
about this system as a possible ideal philosophical language. Leav- 
ing aside, however, the broader questions about the general valid- 
ity of this conception of philosophical procedure, one may never- 
theless call attention to one very striking feature of the results 
yielded by the procedure in this particular application of it, in 
which the formalized system favored is an extensional one of the 
general type specified by the syntax of Principia Mathematica. 

This feature is the extent to which, in a system of this kind, 
certain metaphysical positions are already determined, and here, 
not by the choice of undefined descriptive signs to be introduced 
into the system, but by the general logical character of the system, 
in particular by the formation rules in accordance with which ex- 
pressions are combined in it to form statements or sentences. It 
is the extent to which, then, when once it is agreed that meta- 
physical questions are to be discussed as questions about the in- 
terpretation of a syntactical system like this, certain fundamental 
metaphysical views are determined, and in a less direct way than 
by decisions concerning the so-called descriptive signs, by the 
logical or syntactical provisions of the system. This would not be so 
important, though it would in any case not be negligible, if the posi- 
tions taken were not on central controversial issues in modern and 
contemporary philosophy and in metaphysics itself. Examples of 
this are the issues concerning causal necessity and, since it is a 
topic closely related to this, also concerning the phenomenalist 
reconstruction of material object statements or, as one would have 
said in unreformed metaphysics, concerning the relation between 
the phenomenally given and the objectively real. 

Under the general topic of causal necessity are embraced a 
whole complex of questions in modern philosophy, including, in the 
contemporary debate, those about dispositional terms, hypothetical 
statements, and the nature of scientific laws. Bergmann’s com- 
ments on these matters are straightforward, though presented with 
remarkably little direct argument. The much discussed problem 
of the contrary-to-fact conditionals he stoutly affirms to be a 
pseudoproblem (p. 263). He is equally confident that natural laws 
can be expressed in general statements of the form (2) (f,(x) If. 
(x)), provided that these formal implications are supplemented 
by restrictive stipulations, the number and character of which are 
only loosely indicated (pp. 263-264). Committed as he is to 
this type of extensional formulation by the character of his ideal 
philosophical language, he naturally looks upon dissenters from 
such views as advocates of a ‘‘pseudopredicate’’ of causation (p. 
252), much in the same way as Hume himself thought that dis- 
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senters from his views might be bemused by a kind of pseudo- 
impression of necessity. Considering the extent of recent debate 
on just these points he expresses great amazement at the readiness 
with which ‘‘writers who are more or less in the empirical tra- 
dition’’ abandon ‘‘Hume’s fundamental insight’’ (p. 263). Such 
amazement is perhaps natural in one who is committed to Humean 
views on these matters by the general logical provisions of the 
ideal language in connection with which he proposes to treat 
metaphysical problems, and who therefore, so long as he holds 
to this commitment, will be shielded by the ‘‘logical atomism’’ in it 
from the temptation to think otherwise. It is not detracting from 
whatever merits this Occasionalist-Humean philosophy of causation 
may have to observe that, as a philosophical position, it deserves 
no more privileged treatment when congealed in an ideal language 
in the twentieth century than it did in the seventeenth when its 
natural place was a system of natural theology. 

There is normally a special difficulty or unhandiness to the 
task of comprehending and evaluating a philosophical point of view 
that must be sifted from a collection of essays originally written 
like these for a variety of different occasions and purposes. The 
difficulty is mitigated to some degree in the present case by the fact 
that several of the essays (particularly the third and sixth) do 
expound the general view of metaphysics which the remainder of 
them are for the most part intended to apply. To the advantage 
of the reader also is the almost uniform clarity and directness of 
style maintained throughout the essays. And, for the purpose 
of tracing particular philosophical issues in the various passages 
that touch upon them, there are some cross-references in footnotes 
by the author and an excellent index prepared by May Brodbeck 
and William H. Hay. 


FREDERICK L. WILL 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The Case for Modern Man. CHarLES FRANKEL. New York: 
Harper & Brothers [1956]. 240 pp. $3.50. 


A good general of infantry must know how and when to counter- 
attack, since many a victory has been snatched from defeat by a 
well-timed counter thrust against an apparently triumphant op- 
ponent who has over-extended his position. It may be that the 
military metaphor is too violent to fit what Professor Frankel has 
attempted to do in this eloquent philosophical tract for the times. 
Yet his work constitutes a vigorous attempt on a high level to stop 
the ‘‘retreat from reason’’ and to rally the faltering liberals of 
our time by launching a major onslaught against some of the more 
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prominent ‘‘ prophets of doomsday’’ who have been blaming liberal- 
ism for virtually all the woes of mankind. With expert compe- 
tence but with a refreshing absence of technical jargon, he has 
hurled back the challenges of four of the ablest thinkers: Maritain, 
Niebuhr, Mannheim, and Toynbee, who have heaped scorn upon 
that ‘‘faith in reason’’ which was the title of one of his earlier 
books. In so doing he has filed an impressive brief, not so much, 
it should be said, of the case for modern man, as of the case 
against modern man’s disparagers. . 

Is the modern world on the wrong track, and has it been for 
some time? Were Condorcet and John Stuart Mill and John 
Dewey mistaken in entertaining hopes for modern man as the 
user of reason in its broadest sense? ‘‘Yes,’’ say the four ‘‘most 
reflective and radical critics of the liberal philosophy of history”’ 
as they proceed to the denial of its ‘‘four central theses’’—namely, 
(1) the sufficiency of a secular morality, (2) the ‘‘indefinite per- 
fectibility of mankind,’’ (3) the possibility of objective truth and 
impartiality of judgment in the social studies, and (4) the piece- 
meal rather than the total reconstruction of society. 

Professor Frankel first considers the most extreme denial of 
the liberal position from the Catholic Right: Jacques Maritain’s 
rejection of liberal relativism for ‘‘denying eternal truths.’’ This 
is ground which has been fought over for centuries without ap- 
preciable logical advantage to either side; their premises are too 
far apart. The great divide in the controversy between absolutism 
and relativism in ethics separates those who demand and those 
who do not demand a ‘‘total justification of their moral principles”’ 
that shall be infallible and incontestable. Absolutists begin ‘‘by 
inventing an insoluble problem, and then propose Mystery. as an 
answer’’ (p. 65). But in a time of ‘‘anxiety to believe,’’ they 
enjoy a popularity which springs from the ‘‘nagging and im- 
possible desire to escape the curse of fallible individual judgment” 
(p. 71). 

In the chapter entitled ‘‘The Rediscovery of Sin,’’ the author 
first expounds and then criticizes Reinhold Niebuhr’s interpreta- 
tion of absolute, transcendent ideals as both coercive upon man 
and unattainable by man. ‘‘His criticism of the liberal approach 
to history is therefore the reverse of Professor Maritain’s.’’ The 
latter condemns liberalism ‘‘for its tendency to make everything 
relative. Mr. Niebuhr condemns it for its tendency to forget that 
nothing is absolute’ (p. 91). Stoutly denying the charge that 
liberalism is inherently naive about ‘‘the goodness of man,’’ Pro- 
fessor Frankel contends that the difference between it and the 
New Pessimism of neo-orthodoxy is ‘‘mainly a difference in the 
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mood with which we approach human affairs,’’ one, however, 
‘‘which has tremendous practical consequences for political strat- 
egy and for the quality of a culture’’ (p. 108). Hence, in spite 
of ‘‘all the poignancy and pertinence of Mr. Niebuhr’s ideas... . 
one cannot avoid the conclusion that, in the end, they obfuscate and 
mislead and confuse’’ (p. 114). 

The book’s seventh chapter marks a shift from the frontal 
attacks upon liberalism by Christian supernaturalists:of various 
communions to the more subtle undermining of reason by. Karl 
Mannheim, a naturalistic social scientist bent upon salvaging 
liberalism by means of his sociology of knowledge. The latter 
turns out to be, instead, ‘‘a peculiarly ingenious use of one of the 
classic methods of liberal philosophy and history to unseat the 
basic assumptions of liberalism’’ (p. 141). Mannheim’s mistake 
was to ‘‘construe objectivity exclusively in psychological terms. . . 
as the result of the attitudes of individuals’’ rather than of ‘‘de- 
liberately established social arrangements’’ (p. 138). 

It is Professor Toynbee’s A Study of History, however, which 
summarizes in a philosophy of history the entire case against 
modern man. If Toynbee is right in his denial that ‘‘the meaning 
of history is the gradual extension of man’s understanding of nature 
and himself through the growth of intelligence,’’ rather than ‘‘the | 
conversion of men’s values away from such worldly objectives, 
and the transfiguring of men into saints,’’ then ‘‘there is no case 
for modern man’’ (pp. 180-181). Professor Frankel examines the 
three ‘‘main ideas’’ of Toynbee’s system: the idea of Challenge- 
and-Response, the idea of an intelligible field of historical study, 
and the idea that a civilization must be an integrated whole, and 
delivers a sharp attack upon each. In his eyes, Toynbee out- 
Maritains Maritain, out-Niebuhrs Niebuhr, and out-Mannheims 
Mannheim, adding in each ease ‘‘something special of his own’’ to 
the mixture. ‘‘Mr. Toynbee’s philosophy of history is a reaction 
against the pluralism, the functional autonomy, and the decline 
of intimate personal relations that have come to characterize mod- 
ern society. It expresses a nostalgic desire for a society in which 
friendship and love will do what we must now do by law and social 
engineering. . . . It is not a tool for social analysis; it is an instru- 
ment for denigrating social analysis’’ (p. 194). 

Now it may be that the best defense of modern man is a good 
offense against his detractors, but there is another book to be 
expanded from Professor Frankel’s concluding chapter on ‘‘The 
Revolution of Modernity.’’ It may well take its text from his 
assertion that ‘‘the revolution of modernity has not been only a 
material revolution or an intellectual revolution. It has been a 
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moral revolution of extraordinary scope, a radical alteration in 
what the human imagination is prepared to envisage and demand. 
Its has changed the basic dimensions in which we measure happi- 
ness and unhappiness, success and failure. It has given us the 
sense that we make our own history’’ (p. 208). This imposes a 
heavy burden upon those who would ‘‘reconstruct the liberal tra- 
dition to make it applicable to an age of technical specialization, 
bureaucratized power, and mass movements.”’ 

The lesson of the twentieth century to liberals may be that 
‘‘nothing fails like success’’ unless they can match the expecta- 
tions of mankind (which they themselves have aroused) by dis- 
playing something of the imaginative daring of their illustrious 
forbears in devising new solutions to new problems. Liberalism 
is guilty, as its accusers say, of fulfilling by scientific reason just 
enough of the hopes of mankind to make millions acutely dis- 
satisfied and resentful rather than cowed, resigned, and complacent. 
This is no time for liberals, of all people, to be giving up hope for 
modern man. 


Haroutp A. LARRABEE 
UNION COLLEGE 


On Philosophical Style. Branp BLANSHARD. Bloomington: Indi- 
ana University Press, 1954. 69 pp. $1.00. 


In these few pages, Professor Blanshard has said the last word 
on style in philosophy. Anything more could at best be but an 
elaboration of this. Berkeley is his model, as a philosopher who 
could ‘‘speak with the vulgar’’ while thinking with the learned. 
Yet, though the author likes philosophers who can ‘‘maintain all 
the sharp-eyed wariness of specialists while walking the: road of 
common speech,’’ he emphasizes the fact that a specialist in phi- 
losophy is a man with a large vision whose light is not simply 2 
lumen stccum as in natural science. So the way he thinks and 
writes will enlist the whole man. This taxes the philosophical 
writer—and reader—by placing an extraordinary demand on ordi- 
nary language. But intelligible style in philosophy is a part of the 
philosopher’s morality, so he will try to express himself more 
clearly than Heidegger or Hegel, and more gracefully than Kant. 

A sense for the facts is not enough. Dewey had an ample share 
of this, yet failed to match the expression with the thought about 
facts. Neither is matching the expression with the thinking 
enough, by itself. Newman achieved this admirably, but was de- 
ficient in matching the thinking with the facts. 


This essay is full of insights, such as, for example, the im- 


portance of rhythm to a fine prose style. The rhythmic emphasis 
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should fuse with the sense, driving home the main points with 
the main natural stresses of the language. Unfortunately, many 
writers and readers are of the visual sort, only seeing instead of 
hearing the words. Thus the advantages of rhythmic expression 
are lost, with unnecessary confusion and fatigue resulting in the 
effort to understand. 

It seems that the juice from all the world’s wise sayings about 
style is pressed from them in this essay, while at the same time the 
eavalier or foolish remarks about style (Arnold, Shaw, e¢ al.) are 
wisely rejected, with good reasons. The reader is expertly con- 
ducted on a tour of inspection of all relevant areas, in and outside 
philosophy proper. 


Virait C. ALDRICH 
KENYON COLLEGE 


Symbolic Logic. Irvine Cort. New York: Macmillan [1954]. 
xiii, 355 pp. $5.00. 


In this latest text, Professor Copi enhances his reputation, al- 
ready established in his earlier Introduction to Logic, as 4 brilliant 
expositor of the subject. I know of no general introduction to 
symbolic logic which is at once so comprehensive, so transparently 
lucid, and so free from philosophical partisanship. As in the 
earlier text, Copi wishes to stress the instrumental utility of logic 
as an organon for evaluating correct and incorrect deductive rea- 
soning, but he is also concerned to motivate the reader to regard 
logic as an area of inquiry with an intrinsic interest and beauty, 
to be systematically investigated on its own terms. In accordance 
with this two-fold orientation, the latter half of the book presents 
a rigorous axiomatic justification for the more immediately ap- 
plicable techniques of argument-evaluation given in the first part. 

The logic of propositions is set out first: the student is apprised 
of the standard notations and the standard decision mechanisms— 
truth-tables and normal forms—for appreciating arguments in this 
idiom. But particular emphasis is laid on the construction of for- 
mal deductive proofs of validity via nineteen elementary valid ar- 
gument forms, augmented by special methods of conditional and 
reductio ad absurdum proofs; and short-cut truth-table methods 
for determining invalidity are added. Quantifiers and proposi- 
tional functions are introduced in Chapter Four, and the tech- 
niques of natural deduction (together with a stronger form of 
conditional proof) are developed for the evaluation of arguments 
whose propositions are constructed of truth-functional connectives, 
predicates, and individual variables suitably quantified. Chapter 
Five generalizes the employment 6f predicates and quantifiers to 
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include relations, and furnishes strategies for appraising relational 
arguments. The chapter includes brief (non-philosophical) dis- 
cussions of identity and definite descriptions, and a very brief 
statement of the Simple Theory of Types follows an exhibition of 
the paradoxes attendant upon an incautious ascription of prop- 
erties to properties. Chapter Six is an excellent presentation of 
the purpose and structure of deductive systems generally, using 
the obvious but most accessible paradigm of Euclidean geometry. 
It is at this point that the student is plunged into the rarified do- 
main of rigor, and learns about well-formed formulas, explicit 
specifications of rules of derivation and proof, and all that sepa- 
rates logistic systems from more casual systems of deduction. Dis- 
tinguishing now between object- and metalanguages, the author 
proceeds to discuss and to develop a logistic system RS, a propo- 
sitional calculus due to Rosser. Its well-formed formulas are 
recursively defined, the system is shown consistent by the Post 
criterion, and as functionally complete (adequate to express all 
possible truth-functions of any number n of simple statements), 
analytic (if P is a theorem, then P is a tautology), and deductively 
complete (if S is a tautology, then S isa theorem). Chapter Eight 
indicates that a number of alternative model systems are possible 
(in the sense of satisfying the above conditions) and the Hilbert- 
Ackerman system is shown to be one such. Similarly, alternative 
notations are shown to be useful, and while discussing dot notation, 
Lukasiewicz’s notation, and the Sheffer-Peirce stroke operator, 
Copi manages to introduce en passant a number of axiom and 
postulate sets for further alternative systems (including Lukasie- 
wiez’s and Frege’s). As a special flourish, the first seventeen 
theorems are coaxed out of Nicod’s lonely axiom. Chapter Nine 
then develops logistically a first-order functional calculus RS, (also 
due to Rosser) which employs a completeness proof adapted from 
an alternative system of Professor Leon Henken. It is here that 
a more or less precise notion of interpreting formal systems by 
means of models is given, which will finally justify a number of 
the remarks on deductive systems that the student might have 
found puzzling. As to the over-all structure of the work, RS is 
shown to establish the deductive completeness of the method of 
formal proof first set forth, while RS, is shown to be logically 
equivalent to the natural deduction techniques of Chapter Four. 
Appended to the text is a presentation of Boolean algebra of classes 
(which is incidentally shown adequate to establish the immediate 
and mediate inferences of traditional logic). This algebra is set 
up as a deductive (not logistic) system using the Huntington 
postulates, and is shown to sustain a propositional as well as @ 
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class interpretation. Also in the Appendix is a treatment of the 
Ramified Theory of Types and of the ‘‘levels of language’’ ma- 
neuvers for coping with semantical paradoxes. The book does not 
touch upon extended order calculi, m-valued logics, or the relation- 
ships between formal logic and the foundations of mathematics. 
And, as I pointed out, Professor Copi succeeds in being quite 
philosophically neutral. But the student who assimilates the ma- 
terial of this book should be able to appreciate discussions in both 
the pure logico-mathematical and the pure philosophical border- 
lands which flank the subject. It would be difficult to find a more 
penetrable introduction to symbolic logic or a more competent 
guide to the intricacies of the matter than Professor Copi. 


ArtTHur C. DANTO 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Pragmatic Humanism of F. C. 8. Schiller. ReuBEN ABEL. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1955. xii, 207 pp. $3.50. 


Dr. Abel’s study is the first of its kind: a book devoted to the 
central themes and the significance of the philosophy of F. C. S. 
Schiller. This is not a critical examination of that philosophy. 
It is rather an attempt, on the whole successful, to present the 
fundamental character and aim of Schiller’s humanism and his 
concern to humanize science, values, and society. 

The exposition of Schiller’s ideas, while judicious and clear, 
does suffer at times by being too brief to make much sense. One 
has the impression that Dr. Abel feels obliged to make mention of 
some aspects of Schiller’s thought which he finds neither of in- 
terest nor of particular importance. Fortunately, Dr. Abel does 
indulge in some critical reflections and evaluation in his discussion. 
Unfortunately, these critical points are, for the most part, scattered 
throughout the context of the presentation of Schiller’s ideas. 
There is no critical ‘‘summing up”’ here, nor is there in any ex- 
tended sense a clarification of what are the shortcomings as well 
as the distinctive contribution of Schiller’s outlook. (Dr. Abel’s 
last chapter, ‘‘Schiller’s Contribution to Philosophy,’’ takes just 
two pages.) One is left to wonder why it is that Schiller has been 
almost wholly ignored in recent years. Are Schiller’s ideas still 
alive? If not, has the burial been a hasty mistake? 

Holding that ‘‘ pragmatism or humanism is primarily a method 
rather than a body of dogma,’’ Dr. Abel traces Schiller’s develop- 
ment and exercise of this method in working out a critical re- 
construction and reinterpretation of psychology, logic, science, 
meaning theory, metaphysics, ethies, and social philosophy. Much 
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of this is suggestive and interesting. But a number of serious 
questions are bound to occur to the reader as he follows Dr. Abel’s 
treatment of Schiller’s novel and often perplexing views on each 
of these subjects. For the most part the questions remain un- 
answered in the present book. One can only hope that the author 
may be encouraged to deal with these topics in detail in some 
future work on Schiller. 


H. S. THAYER 
BARNARD COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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